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The National Institute of Education (NIE) , a Federal 
agency started in August 1972, is concerned primarily with 
educational research and development. Before NIE was actually 
established, a Planning Onit within the U.S. Office of Education 
generated many papers on what the objectives, activities, and 
organizational structure of NIE should be. This planning paper 
considers certain areas in which it seems desirable to improve the 
quality of education. The state of educational affairs and apparent 
causes are discussed. Programs for action are recommended. 
(Author/BM) 
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I. Summary aivJ OvGrvI cv/ 

The present poper considers certain specific areas in which \\ seem^ rlp^sirat^le to 
improve the quality of education. After a consideration of the orcsent state of affairs, 
and a consideration of apparent causes, certain programs for action are recommejded . 
They by no moans exhaust all possible programs. On the contrary, they rocus mainly 
on tv/o lines of attack: * 

A. Action programs related to improving the art ot teachincj that are related to 
conceptualizing education as a craft (rather than as on applied sci ence ). 

i) exploriotiop of the "craft" concept uoli^iotion 

ii) the need to identify teachers or principals as the fundamenta! practitioners 

iii) the need develop one or more rhetorics suitable fcr discuising education 
so a*^ to clarify a sense of curriculum direction, variations in ie<^»'ning exper- 
iences, etc., in adequate detail and v/il;h sufficient 5tcbtlety, ard in forms, 
acceptable :o teachers 

u) This might include explication of ^'tcocher belief systems" 

iv) attempts to create greater diversity ^ 

a) The claim that the "variables in education are constants" (David ^ 
Hav/kins); denials of the law of cause and effecl* 

b) include the notion of the "minimal*' school — a variant v/here one does 
does as little as possible in school, and places maximum reliance 

on industry training programs, apprenticeships, TV and other media, 
' etc, 

v) the need to study this diversity carefully 

a) include non-abstroct ways of recording and sharing data 

vi) efforts to identify, study, and share conspicuously superior practice (the "Sue 
Monells") 

vii) NIE responsiveness to new ideas from the field; methods of seeking out 
new ideas from the field ( the "Dorothy Conroys" and "Bob Herses") 

ix) efforts to focililate development of a base of cultural or ethical values 
chared by a community 

a) this necessarily implies individua! freedom of choice 

B. . In part, NlE's contribution to the quality of U.S education will depend not 
only on specific programs directed tov/ord quality, but on certain attributes of NIE's 
methods of doing business in gcneraL 

II, Evidence of Inadequate qualit y (primarily from l.coldnc; at K 12 schools) 

Q 1. Schools are not providing children with the significant learning opporl unit ios 
£[^(]]"mo$t children are ready for. (School experiences lack depth oiyd s'ignificant 



cIkjII cmkjo. ) 

Tin'oo mollKxI'i of clcmoir>lrc:i irjg ihis: 

i) compcirii;cn of school experiences vs. experiences oufside of school 

ii) analy&i!. of oxporirnonial programs (Nova; Loxincjton, Mess.; clc) 

Hi) crcalicn of measures of 'significance" curl "complcxily" vs. 'Mrivlcilily" 

2. School experiences lac!: oufhenliciiy 

3. School milieu foils to rocpoct children 

4. Lack of on oihicol or purposive oricnlaiion 

5. Charles Silberrnon's "mindlessness" (perfunctory pro forma performance inslead of 
vicjorous purposeful pariicipa* ''^•^ in a vialjje micro-cuHure, namely ihe classroom itself) 

6. Query: Can one localize the quality deficiencies in terms of 

j) the kind of learning involved (cognition; coping behavior; c.i.palny ai"jd 

social responsibility; self-undersionding) 
. ii) deficiencies chorocterisf ic of different types of school progix-.rnsr (e.g., the 
"small'-stcp" progroiii; \he "chi Id's own mathematics"; does a "problem" take 
15 seconds, 15 minutes, 2 days or 2 weeks?) 



III.. Within cducaiion, prevalcrii conceptualizations, philosophy, ^..vd institutional pressures 
form u uohcsive whole ihnt hongs together in such a v/oy os to defeat ii^osl efforis ot change. 

A. Institutional IVessures 

1. - The pressuir-i to so! trivial goo'ls, especially "paper-o;-rd--pencil" goal:. 

The pressure to ompioy trivial melhodologies 

i) Hov^ long does it take to learn the vocabulary of Huclideon geometry, and»v/hen, 
therefore, should it be taught? 

ii) The behavioral objectives stated for teaching "sets" in the primary grodes. 

2. Remote decisions limited by an inodequate rhetoric* 

3. Pi*essures to minimize diversity, d isogreement, choice (cf. quefitions of "community" 
ond ^'culture'') . . • ^ 

4» Pressures to minimize individual responsibility 

5. R-essures to concentrale on "efficiency" ( the "pipeline" theory) 

6. Permanence and imp^rmanence: innovative programs ore phased out, but Latin 
goes on forever (cf. Bob Meeker; indeed, precisely a retreat from high performance 
con go hand in hand Vv'ith greater permanence) 

7. Pressures v/ithin teacher education 
i) the cost of the "croft" model 

il) the effect of devotion to abstract forms of "knowledge" (refer oJ»cad to B, ili, b) 

iii) the effect of the "pipeline" theory . 

8. ft-essures within university research on education 

9. Pi'essures against open d isclosure of data 

10. Possible remedies (cf. 1 A iv a; I A vii; I A ii; I A viii) 

B. Piiilosophic Limiiojions 

1. Epistemological norrovv'ness 

i) Considerable empliasis Is frequently put on confirming or denying certain 
hypothetical statements relevant to education. But in foct ihcie con be 
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vory fow oi c|jo5!l ions iiirlcoci whoso truth or falsity will make much . 
<J il forcnct? In iinprovint') schools. Whcil Is ur.uctlly recjuircd is a whole 
pano|:>ly of Icorning cxpc^rioncc, school rriilicju, cxpecialion$, etc., tliat 
locjcthor consiiiute an ovorcli cclucalionol program, 
il) Within oducotional stulios it is commonly assumed thai direct empirical 
tricjis arc ncorly all that is rcquirod lo advance our knowledge of edu- 
cotion. This expectation is easi ly rofuled by consideration of a few 
examples. 

2. Methodolojical narrov/ncss 

I) Excessive ccnimitlmcnf to "input*-output" onalyscs 

a) KxpJ:)c!ation of stoteinents that read: "This material, used by such-aid- 
such kinds of teacheii, in such-and--such a school setting, v/lth such-and- 
such students,. wil I picjuce iiiis distribution of results. . This kind of 
infoVmalicn is of fundamental interest to performance contractors; it is 
NOT a foundation for a "scientific" understonding of the processes of 
education. In fact, though few reali:^e It, it i^ not of interest to parents 
and clii Idren . 

b) "input" analysis usuol^y neglects "processes" (in the sense of Richard 
Jones); cf., e.g., expensive mater io!^ that remain unused in the teacher's 
closet. 

c) cf., similarly, the nuinber of college f.ourses in mathematics which a teacher 
has token. 

li) Methods for specifying objectives for learning outcomes • 

3. Possible Alternatives • 
i) Development of a craftman's skill 

ti) Other means (not abstract/symbol ic) of recording data, sharing experiences 
(e.g., films) 

lii) Explication, study, aixJ comparison of teacher belief systems 

iv) More minutely-detailed studies (Richard Jones; Robert Rosenthal) that do 
go further into "process". 

v) Recognition that empirical studies cannot stand alone; the need for rational 

analysis (and even for discussion of priorities) 

C. Conceptualizations of Education ai>d of Learning 

1. Defining "learning" as "a change in behavior" 

2. When are v/e studying the "subject", when are we studying the teacher as a 
person, and when ore v/e learning the fabric of the culture? (The "pipeline" 
theory as a special case.) 

3. The phenomenon of achieving "the letter of the law" without achieving "the 
spirit of the law" . 

IV. The "cohesive whole" described in 111 Is, in turn, boiW a result of ISOLA TION and « 
a cause of further isolation. That is, schools ond colleges of education suffer from: 

A. Isolation from relevant parts of the knov/ledgoble community (e.g., many 
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coinnvjniHcD- Iv.ivo pivoplo wlio Iwiow far more oboul physics lhan iho ioacliors who 
(110 olicrnpiliKj !o loc?cli ynv/r,\n$ ck). Is lhi:"» in foci !o bo duall wiih by [he creation 
of 'M-oocber pro ;!' rnaforiols? Or bow cho?) 

B. IsSolalion from viciblc forms of scbolcnshlp within the (x»er group, (i.e., in what 
sense is jbc biijb school mcilh lecjclicr o "i;cholcir"? V/hal* kinds of things does lie study, 
o' crc-a'e? c\\ \lr\fhh AT iA. Cf. Section III C ii .) 

C. Isolation fron-i a local neighborhocKl comniuniiy (thereby losing its base of cultural 
values, expccichions, and priorities) 

D. Isolai ion fro;n educci ic;'i's own practil ioiicrs . Because sclioo'f are impersonal 
hicrorchlc:., those v/l.o plc?n '•slratecjy " and do "research" are sepcM'oted from the 
firii'ig-^line prov-^.tiiionsrrv the teachers and principals. Silbermon's ^ isis in the 
Classroom I^as on n>xellent section on this. The problem ^'\eo\\y compTicoTcS 

.Ey^'he facts that: 

1 . There is no fdequate rhetoric that allows everyone to discuss situations with 
basic cigrocrr.cnt on fi;ridamentals; 

2. Un'i'<e mc:3-|?r eduction, ifie firing-line tasks are not so simple tbot they can 
be discussed .vithoul such a rhetoric; 

3. This isolation renders ever/one powerless to innovate: university faculty do 
not control schools or classrooms; t^jachcrs and principals ore ordinarily too • 
subject 1o consirolnr^ of variouj^ sorts to be able to iniiiatc significant innovatibnsy. 
yet only th.ey exercise direct control, and resort to indirect forms of control has 
irnplicotlons for the nature of possible innovations, greatly limiting the kinds of 
things that are possible, 

V. As a result of factors mentioned above, efforts to improve (or even to study) schools 
are themselves comrnonly limited by deficiencies in our social apparatus for effecting 
improvcmenis, or even for getting a clear understanding of the problems. 

This has many aspects, Vv'hich will be discusscxl in the preceding analysis, and also 
in the suggestions for possible programs that appear belov/. These aspects include: 

A. The problem that,. In education, the "variables" are more like constants. 

1« Thus, .the need for rea lly experimental schools that do not attempt to defy 

the lav/ of cause and eifect; 
2, Ti)e need to v/ork with; 

i) public schools 

ii) Catholic parochial schools 

iii) NAIS-type privo^^e schools 

iv) "free" schools 

v) AAonlcc^oori sciiools, Froebel Schools, etc, 

vi) s\ove--hont schools 

B. The need to seek out iirli vidua is and organizations that are, in fact, deeply 
committed to change, to mcdcing an ijinovatioii succeed. 



The need to try to ovcrccrne the isolation described above i 
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VI. n*ograms for iho Inipi ovoiiioni of Schools 



A. In each progicun coiisidcircd in \.ku\ B, we need to asl<: 

1. Wlint Is the proper lederal rolo in ihis oclivily? 

2, Can on operat ion:)! program be creeled dirocHy^ or musl liicre firr.l be 
feasibitify studios or olhcr preliminary octiviiies? 

B. Suggested Programs 

1. Pi*ograms intended lo help estciblish teachers or principals as the responsible 
professionals 

a) Ifxperimenio I Pronrom (a la lihaca, N.Y.) to set up some principals as 

the main [jerson responsible for their schools, witli maximum auihoriiy 
to select slaff, determine curriculum, establish school alrnosphere, etc. 
In the.lthoca ponern, "ll'iv:: dollar follow^, the child" — i»e., parents 
and children choose among scIjooIs, and the budget of a school is 
determined by the number of children who choose ♦•^>atlend it. (This 
might be describad as a kind of "voucher system" that works entirely 
within a publi c s chool s ystem . ) 
• « 

IS A FEASir.ILlTY STUl-^'Y NEEDED? Probably not a full-scale study, 
but some consullalion, od^ice, and inforr7*:ation-golh^ring is needed. 
(This already bec;an with ih.e Fierkeley coj-^ference .) 

b) Similar ro a), except that teachers (rather ti'ion principals) are identified 

as the basic responsible professionals, and each teucher has maximum ^ 
direct control of all relevant resources. 

c) Creation of detailed functioning of individuals and groups within a • 

hierarchical school system structure* 

WHAT IS TME FEDERAL ROLE IN SUCH A PROGRAM? This needs to 
be researched a bit, but the Ithaca program doesn't increase costs (and 
somewhat similar programs operate in Englaixi quite inexpensively), so 
Federal money v/ould seem to bo needed only for communications and 
documentation; plus (perha|:)s) for modest extra start-u p costs . 

What might be more important would be a Federal "brokerage'' role, 
to help negotiate an acceptable and effective form for such a program, 
(E.g., for experimental purposes, temporary exemptions from many state 
school lows would be necessary. ) (The guess is that many jobs would 
seem to be unnecessary if they were accurately described as they operate 
in actual practice, and some activities v/ould seem to be definitely horm- 
fiTl and better discontinued. Note that this might lead to a better and 
cheaper operation of schools.) 

The basic federal role v/ould be to pay for the carrying out of such 
studies, attempt to guarantee their relevance, penetration and accuracy^ 
and to disseminate the results. 

Feasibility study needed? Probably, but on inexpensive one, concerned 
with ways to get accurate data without emixjrrassment to ii-dividuals or 
specific school systems. (This problem has been solved in the case of 
mental hospitals, and there *s no reason to assume it cannot be in the case 
of schools. ) 
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d) Similar lo c), but concerned wiih sludics h\ oilior nalions and cultures, 

0) Assistance to a school system thot closiros io eliminate its hierarchical 

structure (assistant sup-M'inlcndents, curriculum coordinators, etc.); 
In order to make principals ancl/or teachers the bcisic responsible pro- 
fessionals, (We alrcody know of one school system that desires to do 
this,) Notice lhat ihe benefits of o successful elimination of hierarchical 
structure could be monifold: more professional effectiveness for teachers 
and/or principals; greater flexibility in future responses to change 
(because of the absence of a recoici trant middle management groups- 
less time and effort v/cstcd a la "Paikinson's Lav/"; easier accomalation 
of diversiiy (less pressure to uniformity); and cheaper operation of schools. 
The Federal role: fluoncing start-up costs, documentation of process ond 
results/ dissemii^ation , i'ossibly also a "brokeraqc" or "negotiating" role, 

f) Creation of ir>depandont "Educational Resource Centers". As teachers and 

principals become basic decision makers, they turirto independent resource 
agencies to learn "hov/ to conduct an open cln«:<^room" or "how to teach 
elementary school science," etc. University courses do not meet this need. 

The case for this approoch (a la British "Teocher Centres") is very strong, 
and can be reasonably well documented. 

Such a program should be a major coiiiponeiit In the overall program. 

g) Creation of a cadres of people roughly similar to the British hLMJ/s, 

particularly for the purposes of:' see king out ncv/ ideas; seeking out 
superior pr actitio ners ; orJ dissemlnoting new ideas, 

(Note that whether this is considered R & D or not is related to acce|.ftance 
or rejection of the "croft" model of education.) 

(V/e have notes on this, independently, from Mike Atkin and from Herb Kohl, 

h) A program to identify* really superior teaching (or schools), and to record, 

analyze, and disseminate data on these teachers (or schools), (E.g., using 
among other things media, such as films and film-strips.) 
(Note relation to g), above.) 

1) Creation of teacher education programs based upon an "East Hill School" 

foundation — i,e., some operating school would be the central integrating 
force, rather than er^roilment in a university teacher-^ed program, 

(Cf., the history of the Bank Street School; cf, olso, Froebel Institute 
in London, ) 

j) Creation of some really experimental schools. Most attempts assume all of the 
standard parameters and constraints; the resulting schools usually look 
rather standard. To expect anything else is partly a denial of the law of 
cause and effect — given identical causes, we should expect identical effects. 

k) The preceding schools could be part of teacher edLcation programs, possibly 
operating during the summer. (Some rough trials were run during summer 
1971, by Fran Cairone ard Don Heinze; there are other sketchy prototypes,) 



2. Procjrcirns oiDud at incrcasiiKj clivorsily (cuxi making better uso of it); and 
aiuKKl cit corloin ospocts oClln:; cuUurc}| fo'jnciations of schools. 

a) Careful si udics of divoi co schools 

b) Some as a), but cro;.s-cu li uro I and inlernational studies 

c) , StirJics of iho volu-'/culiurai foundcUions (such studies, behvccn USA 

and Encjlcmd, havlnrj been uirdertaken by police, comparing police 
meihods, cultural expectations, etc.); studies related to the asr>ertion5 
made in Roich'^ Greenin g of Atrier ica. 

d) Assisiance in the creation of alternative schools (essentially the "voucher" 
system) 

e) Creation of ingredients or aspects of schools that are intended to lead 
to grcaier changes in the overall jchcol (e.g, : creaticn of a nev/ subject 

for study-, sucli us Papert's LOGO with lis associated computational geometry, 
sentence-generator linguistics, etc.) This could include: 
1) creation of new subjects to be studied (as above) 

ii) creation of a llernati ve school saltings (e.g., Harry's iixlustry-based" . 
malels) 

ill) ciDolion of nove! school operating procedures o»- school architecture 
(of. Bob Meeker's paper) 

3. Programs seeking tc develop a more adequate rheicric for describing cducai i.m 
a) Explore the my^itique of the "project rnelhod" (sucIj as the British notion 

■ of "the child's own mathematics" vs. "the teacher*s mathematics") 

4. Programs aiming to overcc;')e other aspocls of the "isolation" of education^* 
(Note that the case of "isolation from its own front-line practitioners" has been 
dealt' v/ith at lengih above.) 

a) Could presently unemployed technical personnel be employed, not in 
running sc hools , but in operating special shops ( a la the "sheltered 
workshops" in NYC) v/here young people could learn the nature of 
various kinds of jobs, or even undertake apprenticeships. 

(Thisv/ould require careful feasibiliiy checks.) 

b) Experimental program using the notion of a "minimal" school. Do as 
much as possible outside of school. Restrict school teas fev/ hours per 
day, as fev/ days per year, as possible. Supplement with industry-based 
educational programs, TV, etc, 

c) Thinking of the NSF-sponsored creat ion of new university courses for 
study by teachers In methematics, physics, chemistry, biology, etc . : 
Create other new, and more appropriate courses, for study by teachers, 
not necessarily controlled by sch ools of education. (Spell out possible 
R&D role here.) 

5. Programs aimed at "consumer protection" and parent choice 

a) Programs to identify possible or knov/n "limiting effects" or adverse 
effects of Innovations. This is especially important where, say, use 
of computers narrov/s a child's options (as compared v/ith (perhaps) 
face-to- face dialogue), or where highly manipulative (and especially 
subtly, "invisibIy"manipu!oiivu) ineii'joJs are irrvulved. 

b) Programs lo acquaint parenis with diverse educational setting:., possibilities. 
(This might use museums, TV, films, assistance in'creating visiting 
arrangements so parents can visit a school and observe it first-hand.) 



6. Progrciino lo build o boiler "cumulalivo record" 

a) siuclior. of innovot ivc efforlii 

b) fcctu'"'! bislorios of cbongos In policies, personnel, etc. 

V. Operating AAelhods of NIF. 

Quality does nof dcporxl solely on.e>;pl!cit separate programs, but also on bow 
NIE conducts lis ov/n business. 

A. Tbe need to seek oul persons of superior competence 

The need to seek out determined innovators who are committed to tbe success 
of tbe innovation in question 

C* V/ili NIE itself be on "::d{ninistcred blerarchy"? To v/bat extent will relation- 
• sbips be colleague-"like? 

D. Note tiKJt tbe *'craft" model has implic;otion3 for tbe kinds of people one selects 
OS advisors, readers, etc. (includlncj discipline scbolcirs, skilled "craftsmen", etc.) 

E. Inclusion of represenlorlves from public scbools, Catbolic parocblal schools, 
NAiS scbools, free scbooLs, store^-frcnl- schools, etc. 



